ALSACIAN SKETCHES.— No. I. 


Alsace 





Here in South Germany, whatever may be the case elsewhere, the 
summer of 1865 will be one long remembered, both pleasantly and 
unpleasantly. It began on the first of April, winter having lasted to the 
end of March, and at the present date, in the middle of October, the 
sun has not declined in vigour in any very sensible degree at midday. 
It is a truly Bacchanalian summer, for it has not only given wine 
unprecedented in quality, but it has curtailed the supply of water. The 
poor cattle, who are total abstainers, are in a sad plight, and from 
want of herbage are fain to browse on the fast-fading leaves in the 
woods. There has been no rain worthy of the name for two months, 
and old Father Rhine appears to have shrunk into “the lean and 
slippered pantaloon.” It is some comfort to know that the glaciers in 
Switzerland, though by the accounts of tourists much diminished, 
contain a supply of water for some time to come, for the matter really 
looks serious if, as appears to be the case, the equinoctial gales have 
come and gone having only brought a supply of rain-clouds as far as 
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the Atlantic shores of Europe. 


As for our trickling Dreisam, he is grown so attenuated that the grass 
is growing knee-deep in his bed; and to the horror of the faithful, the 
famous fountain of St. Ottilie in the Black Forest, never known before 
in the memory of man to fail, has ceased even to drop, and the sore 
eyes for which it is supposed to possess a miraculous efficacy must 
remain unhealed. The priests, no doubt, teach that it is a judgment for 
the threatened abandonment of the Holy Father by the eldest son of 
the church, or for the action of the Baden government against the 
Ultramontane party. They do not see that if rain should revisit the 
earth without the defeat of their antagonists, their position will be 
considerably weakened. Tourists are the only creatures to whom a 
drought brings unmingled good; for even the wine-growers, though 
delighted at the quality, grumble at a deficiency in the quantity of their 
produce. It is not yet too late for a visit to the skirts of the Vosges 
mountains, which extend their picturesque outlines, culminating in the 
Ballon d’Alsace, 4417 feet high on the French side of the Rhine valley, 
and our way lies past Alt Breisach; a place whose beautiful site 
always makes one glad of an opportunity to revisit it. 


On the road which the post-omnibus takes, skirting the Kaiserstuhl hill 
from Freiburg, the church of Alt-Breisach on its eminence stands out 
in russet-grey, and the hills beyond Colmar, at the entrance to the 
vale of Munster, famous for its cheese, glow in the red haze of sunset; 
the three towers of the castle of Egnisheim shimmering conspicuously 
on one of the nearest heights. 


As the sun falls, the moon rises, now nearly full, and lights the 
swinging-bridge over the Rhine, and the way past Fort Mortier to Neu 
Breisach distant about two miles. On the wayside there is a 
monument erected to a French general who fell in an action near the 
bank of the river in 1813. Neu-Breisach is an uninteresting fortress, 
with streets crossing each other at right-angles; a large place d’armes, 
and surrounded with fortifications on Vauban’s plan. 


From Neu-Breisach to Colmar the distance is sixteen kilometres, a 
dull walk or drive along a road almost straight, and passing through a 
wood for about four miles. Colmar at once announces its high 
antiquity. It is entered by a long street and the eye is at once struck by 
the number of inscriptions in Hebrew. The Jews appear to have 
settled in. great numbers in old times in this part of the valley of the 
Rhine; and at Ihringen by the Kaiserstuhl on the other bank they form 
a large part of the population, and have built a fine new synagogue. 
About the middle of the town there is a handsome arcade and an 
ancient Rathhaus; and leaving this on the left, up a side street a 
remarkable old house with a tower, now in the occupation of a grocer 
in its lower storey. It is easily distinguished by the green and red tiles 
which form the roof of its turret. A few steps farther the cathedral is 
reached, a large bodied church, with a tower of later dato and 
incongruous shape. 


Colmar dates from the eighth century A. D. It was one of the 
numerous royal farms or demesnes belonging to the Frank emperors, 
and is known in ancient records by the name Villa Columbaria, or 
Columbria, and appears to have been occasionally inhabited by 
Charlemagne. Tradition says that his son “le Debonnaire” died here, 
having been forced into a cloister at Soissons by his unnatural sons, 
who did not scruple to bear arms against their father in the year 833, 
defeating him in the plain by Colmar. Pope Gregory IV., who assisted 
their cause by treacherous negociations, caused this plain to receive 
the sinister name of “La plaine des mensonges.” Colmar was fortified 
at the beginning of the 13th century, and soon became a town of 
importance: in 1248 it sustained a war with the Bishop of Strasbourg, 
aided by the inhabitants of Rauffach. In 1261 the men of Colmar, 
commanded by their provost Jean Rosselmann, united with 
Strasbourg to attack Bishop Walter of Geroldseck, who headed a 
body of feudal nobles. Rosselmann was eventually sacrificed to 
appease the hostility of the nobles and exiled; but he fled to the camp 
of Rudolf of Habsburg, and returned in arms like a second Coriolanus, 
and forced his fellow-citizens to receive him again. In 1262 the 
episcopal soldiers having got into the town by surprise, Rosselmann 
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lost his life in conducting the defence, which was nevertheless 
successful. In 1282 his son led the forces of the town in a war against 
the emperor, which terminated in disaster. Colmar had to pay 4000 
marks in gold, and its provost was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. After the death of Rudolf, Colmar was taken and 
obliged to make its submission. In the war between Ludwig of Bavaria 
and Frederick of Austria, Colmar was twice besieged and taken by the 
Archduke’s troops. 


In the times of the Reformation Colmar mostly adhered to the new 
doctrines, and provoked the rage of the emperor, who sent the 
Archduke to close the temples of the Reformers. In 1632 it was 
invested by the Swedes commanded by Horn and the Rhinegrave 
Otto; while a garrison of 800 imperialists held it. The clamours of the 
inhabitants forced the garrison to a capitulation, in negociating which, 
Vernier the commandant dated his letter from Columbier or the dove- 
cote, as a sarcasm on the spirit of the citizens. 


The Protestants opened their temples again, and the Catholic 
burgomaster was deposed, and reduced to beggary. When the 
Swedes after their defeat at Nordlingen evacuated Alsace, Colmar fell 
into the power of France, and its fortifications were dismantled in 
1673. At the end of the century it was saved by Turenne from the 
imperialists, who had been twice within its walls, which had been 
again rebuilt, but were again destroyed after the peace of Ryswick 
1680, by which Elsass became Alsace, and French, never again to be 
restored to Germany, though a most favourable opportunity occurred 
after the fall of Napoleon; but at that time the interests of legitimate 
dynasties were considered in the councils of Europe as of more 
weight than popular affinities. It would have been more chivalrous if 
the late Schleswig-Holstein agitation in Germany had turned its 
attention rather to the alienated provinces of Elsass and Lothringen, 
and the valiant heroes of Duppel had sought an enemy more worthy 
of their steel in the zouaves and chasseurs. But they preferred safe 
laurels, won by the massacre of a few helpless Danes. 
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Colmar was in ancient times the second city of the Decapolis, or ten 
imperial cities, and it now contains more than 20,000 inhabitants, a 
great proportion of whom are engaged in various manufactures, 
which, indeed, throughout the whole of Alsace seem to absorb the 
interest of the majority of the population; leaving the upland pastures 
neglected, and the hill-country a comparative desert, and presenting 
in this respect a strong contrast with the high cultivation and even 
level of agricultural prosperity to be seen in the Black Forest. The 
change introduced at the peace of Ryswick, suggests that a few 
words touching the history of the province would not be misplaced. 


Elsass, or Alsace, was inhabited in Caesar's time by Celtic Tribes 
called Rauraci, Tribocci, and Nemetes. These were pushed into 
remote districts, or swallowed up by the wave of Alemannian invasion, 
at the time when the power of Rome began to decline. The Alemanni 
had to accept the domination of the still stronger Franks in A. D. 496. 
The name of Elsass occurs in the seventh century, united with the 
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Frank empire as an Austrasian duchy. It was divided into the 
Nordgau, and the Sundgau, one under the ecclesiastical rule of the 
Bishop of Strasbourg, and the other under the Bishop of Basel. 





Old House in Colmar. 


The powerful family of Eticho gave dukes to the province in the 
seventh century, and when deposed by the policy of the 
Carlovingians, they still occupied a great part of the country, as vassal 
counts. By the treaty of Verdun, Elsass formed a part of the 
Lotharingian empire, but by Lothair Il. was given as a separate duchy 
to his natural son Hugo, after whom the Etichos or Athics, the 
supposed ancestors of Rudolf of Habsburg, bore sway. It seems 
afterwards to have been connected with the duchy of Alemannia, but 
the dukes appear to have had less power here than elsewhere. In 
1460 the province became Burgundian, having been pledged to 
Charles the Bold by Duke Sigismund; though it shared in the 
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emancipation effected by the Swiss through the defeat and death of 
that potentate at the battle of Nancy. 


The Munster church at Colmar was built in the fourteenth century, 
partly by extraordinary gifts of the faithful, and partly by imposts: the 
best suit of clothes was levied on the decease of rich persons, and 
the best horse in the stable. The horse could be commuted at a fixed 
price of 100 florins; while a cuirass was estimated at four florins. The 
portals of this church are finely carved, and the lancet windows of the 
choir are in the finest style, and contain some good coloured glass. 
Otherwise, the interior is rather bare. The southern tower alone is 
partially completed, and was finished hastily with a sort of crown-work, 
which raises it not far above the level of the body of the church. 


The architecture of the Dominican convent church, turned after its 
sack by the French Revolutionists into a corn-store, is somewhat 
more interesting. 


The museum of the town fills the principal buildings of an old convent, 
whose fine cloister is devoted to the reception of the Roman 
antiquities found in the neighbourhood. The paintings in the museum 
are chiefly of the hard old German school. There, are some chefs- 
d'ceuvres of Martin Schon, or Schongaur, who died 1488; and a great 
Altar-piece by Grunewald, life-like and horrible, representing the 
crucifixion. There are some small works of Durer, and a few statues; 
amongst them one of Pfeffel, a poet of fables, who died 1807, and of 
the French General Rapp, also a native of Colmar. At the door there is 
a notice to say that the bell must be vigorously rung, as the lodging of 
the custodian is distant. When the old man appeared it was not 
without some difficulty that he was persuaded to show the museum, 
as his twelve o’clock dinner, a great institution in Alsace, was waiting. 
In the place d’armes or park between the town and the railway-station, 
General Rapp’s memory is further honoured by a fine statue, and that 
of Admiral Bruat, who commanded at Navarino, by one of still greater 
merit, surrounded by allegorical figures of the different aborigines with 
whom the sailor was brought in contact in the course of his 
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wanderings. The railway station at Colmar is utterly unworthy of the 
importance of the town; a remark which is applicable to the railway- 
stations in Alsace generally. There was not even a time-table fixed to 
the wall — at least | looked for it everywhere in vain. 


Towards the mountain the most conspicuous object is the castle of 
Egnisheim, with its three tall towers, distant about a league from the 
town, and crowning a considerable eminence. 


To get close to them | passed the night at a rough inn, the Cheval 
Blanc, at the village of Wettolsheim, not far from the entrance to the 
vale of Munster. The landlord, who had fought at the Alma, brought 
out a bottle of his best new wine as soon as he discovered that his 
guest was an Englishman. The village was separated by a ravine, as | 
found, from the site of the castle, and the shortness of the October 
day only admitted of a rapid survey, but a nearer view of the three 
towers, which looked like phantoms in the twilight, did not belie their 
striking effect from a distance. 


On the way an old ruin is passed, nestling in a nook of the mountain. 
This is Hageneck, a fortalice which belonged to the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, probably intended as a stronghold in case they 
were driven in troublous times from their house in the town of Colmar. 
It was sacked and destroyed by the Swedes. It gave its name to that 
Hageneck, the tyrannical governor of Charles the Bold, whose hand, 
cut off at Alt-Breisach by the | executioner of Colmar, was carried into 
his native city as a trophy, and preserved in a glass case in the 
museum. The castle of the three towers itself was apparently founded 
by Eberhard, the first count of Egnisheim. The names of the towers 
were Weckmund, Wulburg and Tagesburg, and the communication 
between them was apparently kept up by aérial galleries, now 
destroyed. It may be said of most of the donjons of Alsace that there 
is no visible way of getting into them except at a considerable height. 
Eberhard of Egnisheim was a grandson of Duke Athic, one of a stem 
from which sprouted the princely houses of Zahringen, Habsburg and 
Lothringen. By the female line the princes of Hohenlohe sprang from 
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them, and by a countess of Egnisheim who in the ninth century 
married Robert the Strong who was ancestor of Hugues Capet, they 
are the ancestors of the Bourbons of France, Spain and Naples, 
though they became extinct in the main stock as early as the middle 
of the twelfth century. They had a deadly feud with the citizens of 
Colmar, called the “Plappert-Krieg ” or war of the six oboles, 
occasioned by one Pierre of Egnisheim buying a debt which a rascally 
miller-lad alleged was owing to him by his master, as a pretext for 
attacking the burghers of Colmar; an incident which brings to mind 
strongly the relations between the patricians and plebeians of ancient 
Rome. Oddly enough the chivalry of Egnisheim on this occasion 
suffered themselves to be commanded by Herrman Rhe, the ill- 
conditioned miller’s apprentice; but in 1466 the citizens of Colmar 
burnt the castles, and hung Rhe and three of the gentlemen (?). The 
castle appears to have afterwards remained in a ruinous state, for in 
1568 a witch was accused of marrying her niece to the devil in the 
ruins of Egnisheim. According to the evidence the principal piéce de 
résistance at the wedding-feast consisted of bats, and the wedding 
was celebrated with a regular witches’ sabbath. Pope Leo IX. sprang 
from the Egnisheim family, and was connected with the Abbey of 
Marlach, which has since disappeared. 


On the hill above Wettolsheim is the castle of Hohen Landsburg or 
Trois Epis, whose origin is involved in obscurity; in 1237 Albert duke 
of Austria gave it in fee to the Count of Ribeaupierre. It was ultimately 
taken by the Swedes, and then dismantled by the armies of Louis 
XIV.; the king of France restored it to a member of the Schwendi 
family who had formerly held it, and lastly it was handed over to the 
city of Colmar in exchange for the priory of Trois Epis at the entrance 
to the Munsterthal. 


These Rhine-ward slopes of the Vosges are as thickly studded with 
castles as the lake-like loop of the Rhine by Oberwesel, and a notice 
of each of them would demand much time and space. They greatly 
enhance the picturesque value of the mountain lines, which are of 
themselves superior in delicacy and variety to those of the opposite 
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Black Forest. The Vosges mountains appear geologically to 
correspond to the Schwartzwald. They attain to nearly the same 
elevation, but instead of expanding inland into a great plateau, they 
form a comparatively narrow chain, which descends rapidly towards 
Lorraine. The valleys are deformed by factories, but the heights are 
much more left to nature than those of the Black Forest, and the 
summits are mostly bare of trees, while the sides of the hills are 
covered with deciduous underwood instead of sedulously cultivated 
pine-forest. 


The life is all in the valleys, instead of being, as on the German bank 
of the Rhine, pretty evenly distributed between highlands and 


lowlands, so that if there is a similarity, there is also a contrast 
between the parallel mountain-chains. 


G. C. Swayne. 


[Once a Week, Jan. 13, 1866. 


